THE LOST DREAM OF ROMANCE. 


[ORIGINAL. } 
LINES TO A FRIEND, 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


Reluctantly I bade adieu 
To one I loved so well; 

The tear that glistened in thine eye 
Told more than words can tell. 


Days, months and years have rolled away 
Since the last parting hour; 

Yet memory lingers o’er the scene 
With a sweet magic power. 


Hast thou forgot those happy hours 
We passed in social glee? 

When we rambled in the rural glen, 
With spirits gay and free? 


I miss e’en now thy placid smile, 
That made my heart rejoice; 
Yet more I miss the soothing tones 
And music of thy voice. 


And often, in the evening hour, 
When friends together meet: 

‘When converse cheers the social hour, 
And wit and mirth we greet. 


And well do I remember, too, 
The parting promise given ; 

And hast thou kept the sacred pledge? 
‘Twas registered in heaven! 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THE LOST DREAM OF ROMANCE. 


BY KATE LINTON. 


Tue day was very warm—even to sultriness— 
and the low-hung clouds in the west betokened a 
thunder-storm. We had been riding all day in 
an old-fashioned ark of a stage, clumsy and lum- 
bering as those vehicles usually are. About four 
in the afternoon, the storm came on. It. was 
terrific, but giorious. Never had I seen its equal 
for sublimity and grandeur. When, at length, 
it cleared, I found myself in my uncle’s front 
yard, with the trees and shrubbery dashing the 
great rain-drops over me, and my little cousin 
Helen winding her pretty white arms around my 
waist. When I call Helen Clifford little, I do 
not mean that she was a child. She was full 
eighteen, but fashioned after the pattern of Wal- 
ter Scott’s Fenella, and, like her, passionately 
fond of dressing in green. 

I record this visit, because it embodies the on- 
ly bit of romance in my prosy life. I who had 
so longed for some adventure, something which 
would throw a romantic coloring over the dull 
stupidity which I had found—was destined. here, 
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in Linn Dale, to experience an event which I 
shall never forget. I was a silly girl, who had 
read romance enough to spoil me for actual, 
practical life, had I not been fortunately rescued 
from it just as it was getting too late. My es- 
cape was one of those railroad incidents, where 
the train dashes by the very ears of the horse. 

Helen led me to my chamter. Her father and 
mother, not expecting me, had seized the first 
moment of returning sunshine to ride out, but 
would be back to tea. 

“Bat Fred is at home!” she exclaimed. 
“Think how fortunate! You have never seen 
him, cousin Kate, have you ?” 

Ihad not. By one of those chances which 
sometimes happen to near relations, I had al- 
ways missed Fred at his home, and had always 
been absent when he visited mine. I went down 
to. the parlor when I had ridden myself of my 
travel stains, and was introduced. Fred was a 
young man who would answer for a cousin, but 
not at all to my taste for a hero. He had fine 
eyes, it was true, but his hair neither waved nor 
curled, and his height was not commanding. 
Having ascertained this, I became quite easy and 
natural, satisfied that he could never be concoct- 
ed into a character of romance. My uncle and 
aunt soon arrived, and were -very cordial. 

I pass over the first six weeks of my stay. By 
the end of that time I found cousin Fred sincere- 
ly attached to me. I was not mean enough to 
exult in this fact, and can sincerely say that I 
was sorry to know it; for I could not renounce 
my precocious notions of alover, and Fred, alas ! 
wag very commonplace. At least, I thought so; 
since he did not wear a moustache, nor play on 
& guitar, nor write poctry—in short, he did noth 
ing, like the heroes of my beloved books. 

It was in a very straightforward, plain speech, 
that Fred asked me to be his wife, but emotion 
gave a flush to his somewhat homely face, and 
I thought what a pity it was that I could not 
love him. For the moment, I even regretted my 
own sentiments in regard to marrying, and wish- 
ed I could lower my ideas to the level of this 
plain, practical, common-sense farmer, for such 
had Fred decided to become. His father had 
given him the fine farm which he thought him- 
self now too old, and perhaps too rich to manage, 
and Fred was eager to accept his life work at so 
easy a rate. 

It was soon known in the family that I had re- 
jected Fred, and the fact occasioned much aston- 
ishment from them all. Helen, or Fenella, as I 
usually called. her, was troubled, and almost an- 
gry. How could I refuse Fred—the kindest, 
sweetest-tempered, best man in the world? she 
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asked. She would not have believed it; and now 
that it was forced upon her mind, she was asham- 
ed of me. I told her how I felt, and she declar- 
ed it was the merest nensense in the world. 
Helen, pretty little fairy that she was, had not a 
spice of romance about her. I told her so, and 
she expressed delight that I thought so. “She 
had no desire,” she said, “ to go round the world 
after a creature of romance, a hero such as Cher- 
ubina, Willoughby was in search of.” 

She should never find any one like Fred, but 
he was her highest standard, from which she ex- 
pected to fall short. Well, her other brother, 
William—very different to Fred—was coming 
home soon, and perhaps he would suit me. He 
was in college, and picked up a good many no- 
tions which his father was sorry to have him 
entertain. . 

I thought a good deal of William’s return. I 
had seen him when a boy, and had liked his ap- 
preciation of my reading. We had read roman- 
ces together, sitting hand in hand in a summer- 
house in my father’s garden, and I remembered 
with a thrill of delight how earnestly he had 
wished that he was old enough to run away with 
me} 

He came at last—William and a college friend 
—young Herbert Cavendish. William was now 
far plainer than Fred; but O, how magnificent 
was the young southerner. I lost my heart at 
once, for he brought a guitar, and played such 
soul-moving melodies, that it took the very breath 
away to listen. True, they were only simple 
melodies after all, but then he had written new 
words to them all, so that one who had never 
heard them before would never have imagined 
that they were first sung by the negroes in his 
father’s cotton fields, accompanied by the banjo! 

He was not slow in finding out my tastes; and 
he availed himself of the knowledge to perfec- 
tion. He made love to me in the most winning 
way imaginable; and I, in return, acquainted 
him how nearly I had become Fred’s wife. He 
sighed over the sacrifice it would have been to 
marry one so commonplace as Fred ; and paint- 
ed the romantic life that we would enjoy together. 
His college term was now up. He was not go- 
ing to study a profession. His father was too 
rich to allow him to do that. And thus he held 
me in a pleasant dream of future happiness. 

Helen could not endure the visitor. He had 
tried to play with her as with a child. It sorely 
tried her dignity, for Helen, though so small, 
was very queenly—the queen of the fairies, I 
called her. She gave unequivocal signs of her 
contempt for my lover, which, of course, I 
resented, 
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The time drew to a close, to which Cavendish 
had restricted his visit. Not a word had yet 
been said to my uncle, nor had he proposed to 
consult my father, but I was not displeased with 
this. I felt that my Herbert’s love was above 
all conventional rules. But when the time came, 
and we had but one more evening to spend to- 
gether, I was perfectly overcome with grief at 
the parting. Herbert drew me to the summer- 
house, and there unfolded his proposal. He was 
to marry me secretly, because he feared that his 
father would not consent to a match where there 
was such a disparity of fortune. He had under- 
stood from William, he said, that my father 
could not settle but a very few thousand dollars. 

“William mistakes,” I cried. ‘Papa has of- 
ten spoken of thirty thousand.” Herbert started, 
and it was light enough where we stood for me 
to see a strange sparkle in his eye. I attributed 
it to pleasure at finding that it was nearer his 
own, and the thought that his rich futher might 
condescend to accept a bride for his son, who 
was not absolutely portionless. 

‘So that will obviate the necessity of so hur- 
ried and secret a marriage,” said I. 

‘Dearest, no!” was his reply. ‘Even that 
sum is so far below what my father expects, that 
there is no chance of his consenting.” 

I was completely taken down in my estimation 
of myself and my father. What a mine of 
wealth old Mr. Cavendish must possess to look 
upon thirty thousand dollars as a mere bagatelle 
—a thing not worthy to be mentioned! How 
should I feel in entering such a family? I said 
this to my enraptured lover, who persisted in the 
idea that, although to ask consent beforehand, 
would be ruinous, yet there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining pardon afterwards. 

I was very unhappy and wept on Herbert’s 
shoulder—sincerely wishing that some unfore- 
seen, but for me, fortunate calamity might de- 
prive his father of his property ; in which case I 
thought it possible that his son could exist on 
the small sum I had named, with a prospect of 
still more in future. But I shuddered when I 
thought that I had been contemplating the con- 
tingency of my father’s death—for without that, 
I could expect nothing more. 

All this time Herbert was pleading, and I was 
blaming myself for my reluctance, fearing that 
he would take it as a proof that I did not love 
him. He wound up by a burst of tender rapture 
that I hardly knew how to resist, and indeed I 
might have yielded, had not a crushing of the 
leaves of the shrubbery made us both start. 
There was a paunse—and then my father and un- 
cle, followed by my two cousins, stood before us. 
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They had evidently heard all that had passed, 
for William said, laughing, ‘‘ You put too fine a 
point upon it, Cavendish, when you spoke of 
your father’s riches. You forgot, my boy, how 
he scolded you for extravagance last year in col- 
lege. Our New England fathers are not half so 
severe. But pardon me! This is my uncle, 
Harry Clifford, Kate’s father—and you will have 
to ask his consent if not your own father’s. ” 

I had nestled close to my father, whose arm I 
held fast. I was trembling like a leaf. ‘Here, 
Fred,” said he, ‘‘take Kate back to the house. 
I will settle with this young gentleman myself. 
I wish to ask him a few questions before William, 
who knows more of him, after all, than any of 
us.” 

I never knew what passed. Not a word was 
ever said to me, nor was Herbert Caverdish’s 
name mentioned before me. My father paid a 
harried visit, staying only one day. Contrary 
to my expectations, he did not take me home 
with him. I entreated to go, so thoroughly 
ashamed was I of the events of the past night. 
I would have gladly buried my feelings in my 
own heart, at home in my chamber, but he 
thought it better for me to stay there. Helen 
was my good friend now. She was so kind and 
attentive, and sought to make me so much at 
ease, that I loved her more than ever, even if 
she had laughed at Herbert Cavendish. 

For the very reason that my adventure was 
never talked about, it lost its importance. I grew 
to be neither much mortified nor ashamed of it. 
I had not felt a spark of love for my suitor since 
he had so wretchedly tried to deceive me. Ro- 
mantic as I was, I loved truth and honor; and 
the want of it in any man would have shocked 
and repelled me. How could I have borne to 
live with one whose nobleness I had suspected ? 

William went away to study a profession. I 
remembered that my lover was too rich for this! 
The night before he went, I took a long walk 
with him, during which he talked, for the 
first time, of Herbert Cavendish. He blamed 
himself for introducing him to his family. He 
was poor, and, being a pleasant companion, he 
had thoughtlessly invited him home. Probably, 
he said, had I not been thore, he would have tried 
his arts upon Helen, but ia the course of conver- 
sation, Herbert had had the address to find out 
the amount of property owned by William’s fath- 
er and mine. Finding they were nearly equal, he 
had probably calculated that Helen would have 
only a third as much as myself, as [ was an only 
child. His anxiety about his father consenting to 
receive a daughter with so small a fortune! His 
real anxiety lay with my father. 
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They had discovered his schemes from a letter 
which he had pagtly written and had then torn, 
and probably dropped on the stairs. My uncle 
had found it and shown it to his sons—hence the 
visit of my father. They thought it best to send 
for him, not knowing that I might not resist any 
other authority. 

O, dear! my bit of romance! How violently, 
rudely was it ended! William went away and 
the life of the house seemed to have vanished. 
Fred was always in such low spirits! And now 
little Helen was going to be married! Not toa 
rich man, but toa good one—a farmer, like 
Fred, and Helen was blushing over her bridal 
finery, just come home, when Fred came in and 
was curiously inspecting it. 

“Nothing green! Why, we shall not know 
you, Fenella!” said Fred, adopting the name I 
had given her. ‘“ What a happy look she has!” 

“O, Fred, darling !’’ said the little creature, 
putting her small hands in his, now embrowned 
by toil like a farmer’s, ‘‘I should be happy, if 
you and Kate—” 

He put his brown hand before her lips. ‘“ Hush, 
dear,” he said, “‘I have asked her once, and she 
said no. There is no appeal from that, you 


know.” 
“And what if Kate should say yes?” I asked, 


trembling, and without looking up. There was 
& pause so awful that I was about to run away ; 
but a hand was placed on my arm, and a voice 
whispering in my ear, “Kate, Kate! beware 
how you trifle with a heart that loves you!” 

To that heart 1 suffered myself to be taken, 
trembling and tearful; and since that hour I 
have never sighed for the lost dreams of 


romance. 
et 


THE BUMP OF DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

Getting shot is a fate that inevitably befalls 
any rare or strange bird that may happen to visit 
this country. Even a stray parrot runs a great 
risk if it should escape into the rural districts, as 
can be unwillingly testified by many a sorrowing 
and bereaved purrot-owner. So far does this 
cruel and abominable custom go, that I have 
known a paroquet to be shot by a farmer, though 
it had escaped from a house in the same little 
village. The destructive propensity is traly de- 
veloped to a wonderful extent in sume persons, 
who quite justify the sarcastic foreizner in his 
remark that a heavenly day always inspires an 
Englishman with a desire to go out and kill 
something.—Jtoutlege’s Natural History. 


MINISTERING ANGELS. 


From heaven fair beings come at night, 
To watch o’er mortais while they sleep; 
Angels are they, whose sole delight 
It fs to comfort those who weep.. 
How softly on the dreamer’s hexd 
They Juy their soft and snow-white hands! 
One smile!—then, in a moment fled, 
They melt away to happier lands.—Joun Wison. 
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EDUCATION IN OHINA. 


Education is cheap in the empjre. Such ster- 
eotyped knowledge as protection retains in the 
Central Land, unchanged and unimproved, is 
widely diffused ; and where there are so many to 
teach, it cannot be very costly to be. taught. 
China swarms with schoolmasters. Most ham- 
lets in the south, and every large village in the 
ruder north, have a school of primary instruction. 
These village schools are not at the charge of 
government. ‘Che masters lead rather a preca- 
rious life, boarding alternately with the different 
farmers and substantial householders, and bar- 
tering lessons for rice and samshu. The viceroy 
may, if he sees fit, bestow some small subsidy 
out of the provincial treasury upon the village 
schools, and sometimes an endowed pagoda 
serves for the seminary, in which case the Budd- 
hist priests undertake the duty of rudimentary 
teaching, receiving a» money payment, seldom 
exceeding a few sapecks, from the parents of 
each little scholar. Poorly paid as these school- 
masters are, they are not useless, since a surpris- 
ing number of even the poorest Chinese are com- 
petent to read and write. Then comes the nor- 
mal school, the expenses of which government 
defrays, and in which the curriculum turns entire- 
ly upon the studies requisite for passing the offi- 
cial examination. Every chef lien, or capital of 
a province, called ‘‘ Fou” by the Chinese, has a 
large seminary of this nature, where many mas- 
ters are employed, under the vigilance of an in- 
spector of education. In second-class towns, 
called technically ‘“‘teheou,” there is a smaller 
school, presided over by a sub-inspector. The 
third order of walled cities, classed under the 
head of “tsien,” contain a minor establishment, 
with two or more tutors, who are in due time 
promoted to the central schools. To these nor- 
mal institutions resort the prize pupils of the vil- 
lage instructors, as well as those luckier Chinese 
whose parents have been able to hire private 
teachers of more extensive attainments. The 
normal schools impart a knowledge of the sacred 
books, the rites, as they style the ceremonial rules 
which regulate every action from the cradle to 
the coffin, the Confucian Apophthegms, the his- 
tory of all the dynasties, and the polite art of 
writing. Itis perfectly possible for a diligent 
youth to go straight from the normal school to 
the board of examiners, to pass creditably, and 
come forth qualified for the petty posts under the 
inperial system, for tide-waiterships, and collect- 
orships of salt-excise, and such small deer of of- 
fice. But if he wishes to mount the higher 
rounds of the gilded ladder—if he cherishes vis- 
ions of gold and silver dragons flashing from his 
embroidered vest, of peacock plumage and gau- 
dy silken banderols drooping on his brocaded 
shoulders—if he hopes that the proud button of 
plain red coral will sprout one day on his silken 
cap—he must go further afield. Pekin contains 
a kind of university, in which a student may go 
through a course of the sciences gratuitously, or 
nearly so, and if he hcpes to be a viceroy, a 
criminal inspector, a prefect or a censor, he must 
take another journey, and repair to the universi- 
ty of Moukden, in Mantchooria, where he must 
devote himself to the acquisition of Tartar speech 
and the careful study of Mongol peculiarities. 
He then returns to China Proper, and puts him- 
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self under the tutelage of a poet. He has never 
far to seek for one. There are plenty of lazy or 
disappointed sons of song, who have failed to 
pass their own “ great go”’ or second examina- 
tion, and who are willing to earn a few silver 
ounces by teaching the way to the Pierian spring. 
To write sonnets, odes, ephithalamiums, elegies, 
and so forth, is absolutely necessary in China, at 
least to one who aspires to the highest grades of 
the literary aristocracy.— Cornhill Magazine. 
pe 2 
MORNING. 

The best part of the day for most purposes, is 
in a great measure lost by most persons. There 
is no question of it. It is either lost in sleep— 
between sleeping and waking—feeble efforts to 
rise—buttoning up the toilet, or in a state of 
trifling indecision what to take hold of firat. Let 
habit have its due influence in the caso, and there 
can be no doubt but that early morning is the 
most advantageous time for effort of any kind, 
physical or mental. What an important part of 
most people’s lives is lost! So Walter Scott’s 
evidence to anything which relates to experience 
in great performance will be taken without ro- 
serve. He says, “ When I got over any knotty 
difficulty in a story, or have had in former times 
a passage in a poem, it has always been when I 
first opened my eyes that the desired ideas throng- 
ed upon me. This is so much the case, that [ 
am in the habit of relying upon it, and saying to 
myself when I am at a loss, ‘we shall have it at 
six o’clock to-morrow morning.’ If I have for- 
gotten a circumstance, or a name, or a copy of 
verses, itis the same thing. I think the first 
hour of the morning is favorable to bodily 
strength. Among other feats, when I was a 
young man I was able to lift a smith’s anvil by 
what is called the horn! but I could only do this 
before breakfast, and required my whole strength 
undiminished by the least exertion.””—Aneeland. 

——_——— OO OOD eee 
FUNERALIN VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 

When w man dies his body is laid upon a rais- 
ed platform or couch, erected in the middle of 
his lodge. Here it is left for nine days to be seen 
and visised by his tribe; upon the tenth a fune- 
ral pile is erected and a great gathering of friend- 
ly tribes and families takes place. The corpse is 
laid upon the top of the pile, the wife or wives 
of the deceased lying alongside; here she must 
remain until the presiding medicine-man permits 
her to rise, which permission is seldom accorded 
antil she is terribly burned. Even now her tri- 
uls are not over; she must collect some of the 
oily matter which exudes from the burning flesh, 
and rub it over her own body, and if the limbs 
(as is frequently the case) of the body contract 
from the heat, it is her daty to keep them straight, 
and all this in a blazing fire of gumwood. 
Should the wretched woman get through all this 
alive, she has to collect any remnants of charred 
bones and, tying them in a bundle, carry them 
upon her back, day and night, for three years, at 
the end of which time she is free to take a second 
husband—a tiial I should scarcely imagine like- 
ly to find many brave enough to attempt.—Tour- 
ist's Journal. 

——————————— | © eee 

By preparing for the worst, you may often 

compass the best. 


THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


The buds are swelling in the hedge, 
And in the vales the bluebirds sing; 
And though the gale may rudely blow, 
It breathes a perfume of the spring.— LANCASTER. 


Pests of the Garden. 

Insects, and snails, and slugs, are the terror of all gar- 
deners, and the destruction they effect in some seusous in 
amall gardens is almost beyond the bounds of credulity. 
Birds comparatively do little injury—indeed the soft- 
billed kinds do good. The blackbird and the thrush, the 
robin and the sparrow, though they devour s# portion of 
the fruits, destroy fnxects also. All birds muy indeed be 
safely encouraged in small gardens near towns, as they 
do much more good than injury; and a few cherries and 
currants are a cheap price to pay for their delightful 
songs. 


Season Work. 

It is pleasant to be able once more to work out of doors, 
if even for two or three hours. It is time now to attend 
to your garden walks, to rake them, add fresh gravel, and 
trim the borders. If you have a hotbed—and this is in- 
dispensable, unless you choose to be dependent on the 
florist—you may now sow dahiia seeds, balsums und cock- 
spurs, and such tender annuals as require an early start. 
Potted hyucinths snd tulips may now be plunged in the 
borders. Stocks and china asters should be sownina 
slight hotbed. 


Anemones. 

All the numerous and splendid kinds of these plants 
which are met with in gardens, spring from three species, 
viz., anemone coronaria, the garland or poppy anemone, 
the sepals of which are white, with a red ring round the 
centre inside the flower, and the sepals rounded at the 
tip; anemone stallata or pavonina, the sepals of which are 
purplish, and of one color throughout; and the anemone 
hortensis, the sepals of which are pointed and purplish, 
with a white centre. 


The Aphis. 

An objection to growing plants in rooms {s the great 
difficulty of keeping them free from insects; particularly 
the aphis or green fly, and the kind of mite (acarus tela- 
rius) commonly called the red spider. Fumigating them 
generally destroys them. Washing with a syringe and 
abundance of water is, however, probably a better mode, 
as it has often been observed that neither the green fly 
nor the red spider will ever infest a plant that is fre- 
quently syringed. 


Hedychium., 

Garland-flower. Large reed-like looking plants with 
splendid flowers, but which are only suitable for large 
places, as they require the heat of a stove and @ great 
deal of room to flower well. They are natives of the East 
Indies. Hedychium coronarium has large white flowers, 
exceedingly fragrant. All kinds require rich light soil, 
and are increased by dividing the roots. 


Garden Walks. 

In the management of garden walks all extraneous 
matter, including weeds, should be carefully removed 
“from the surface. Weeds must be pulled up by hand; 
watering the walks with brine will destroy the micro- 
scopic weeds and also kill worms. Medford gravel is the 
best material to make paths of. 
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peat, kept moist. 
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Yucca. 

The yucca, of which there are some twenty or more 
species and varieties in cultivation, is a remarkable genus 
of ornamental plants, all, we believe, natives of the United 
States—some from the north, come west, and some south 
—though the name is South American. Some varieties 
are shrubby, and among these the gloriosa, superba and 
serrulata, which are usually kept in greenhouses, attain 
the height of eight or ten feet, assuming a palm-like form, 
@ round clean stem, surmounted by a mass of long- 
pointed foliage. When they are in bloom they are at 
once remurkable and beautiful—the flowers, which are 
bell-shaped, being produced on pyramidal spikes four or 
five feet high. We have seen plants with upwards of two 
hundred flowers all open at the same time. The low- 
growing herbaceous sorts are better adapted to outdoor 
culture at the north than the shrubby ones, which can- 
not endure the cold. The fllamentosa, flaccida, angusti- 
Jfolia, and some others, are quite hardy without protec- 
tion, and when planted in large beds on lawns are very 
effective. These are propagated from seeds and suckers, 
and are rather tardy in blooming, but they are worth 
waiting for. 


Cypripedium Fairieanum. 

Fairy’s Ladies Slipper. Mostof our readers have no 
doubt seen this beautiful indigenous species of ladies slip- 
per. They may not know, however, that the genus is 
one of the most known and prized of what are called 
“terrestrial orchids’’—that is, orchideous plants that 
are grown in the earth, instead of blocks of wood sus- 
pended in the air, and designated as “rials.” This 
fairleanum was introduced into England some two or 
three years ago from the East Indies, and is quoted in the 
English catalogues yet at $25 per plant. It bears trans- 
planting, and by cultivation grows more richly colored. 
It is well worth the little care it requires, growing in deep 
shade beneath trees where other plants would languish. 


Hanging or Climbing Plants for Vases, 

There are many beautiful trailing or climbing plants, 
which, suspended in baskets or vases in the plant-room 
or parlor, make elegant ornaments. Lobelia gracilis is 
one of the prettiest plants we know for this purpose. 
When covered, as it will be when proper care is taken of 
it, with its profusion of elegant blue flowers, it ia con- 
fessed to be a charming ornament. The Nierembergias 
are neat, beautiful plants for this purpose. The Torenia 
Asiatica is also beautiful, both with white flowers. Tho 
Lysimachia Nummulaeria, a strictly hanging plant, is of 
the easiest culture; and with its bright yellow flowers, 
pretty foliage and graceful habit, is deservedly a great 
favorite. 


Trilliums, 

These are tuberous-rooted plants, generally with dark 
brown or reddish flowers, exceedingly rich in appearance. 
There is a velvet softness in the petals, which adds to the 
effect of the colors. They are all natives of this conti- 
nent, and should be grown in shady places, in sandy 


Camellias. 
Camellias are commonly cultivated in sandy loam and 


peat, and this soil is perhaps the best for them when they 
are grown in pots; but when they are: planted out ina 
coneervatory, or the open ground, they will thrive exceed- 
ingly well in sandy loam, mixed with rotten dung or 
leaf-mould. 


